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THE FIRST MYSTERY OF CONSCIOUSNESS ? 


OW is consciousness related to the objects and events which 
it reveals? This is the epistemological problem. How is 
consciousness related to the organism by which it is at least partly 
and perhaps wholly conditioned? This is the psychophysical prob- 
lem. The second problem can hardly be treated without taking 
account of the first, but the first or epistemological problem can, I 
think, be treated independently of any psychophysical or meta- 
physical theory of the relation of mind to body. 


I 


Statement of the Epistemological Problem: Consciousness as 
a Unique Relation of Self-Transcendence. An individual at a 
' given time and place is related directly and indirectly in an in- 
finite number of ways to the infinity of things that make up the 
world. But over and above all these relations there is one relation 
that seems to be utterly unique—the relation of being conscious 
of, being ‘‘aware of,’’ ‘‘taking note of,’’ ‘‘apprehending,’’ ‘‘cog- 
nizing.’’ In this sentence the terms enclosed in quotation marks 
are synonyms of consciousness. They are intended to be com- 
pletely generic in the sense that the word cogito in the statement 
“‘eogito ergo sum’”’ was intended by Descartes to cover generically 
every species of conscious experience, not merely thinking but 
sensing, perceiving, remembering, imagining, anticipating, ques- 
tioning, etc., etc. In this broad meaning of the term I can cog- 
nize or apprehend, or be conscious of my passing sensations, the 
qualities and relations of such sensations, my own and other minds, 
material bodies, possible things like inhabitants of the planet 
Mars, impossible things like round squares,—in short anything 
whatever, physical or mental, concrete or abstract, sensory or non- 
sensory, real or unreal, believed in or disbelieved in. What may 
seem to be different kinds of consciousness are really different 
kinds of objects or contents of consciousness. Consciousness itself 


1 This was read at the International Congress of Philosophy held in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, September 24-30, 1944, and has been published in Spanish in 
Cuadernos Americanos, Vol. XIX (1945), pp. 67-74. 
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is a peculiar relation, by which or through which an individual at 
a given moment can be put en rapport with any thing or event 
other than himself at that moment. Whether I am feelingly con- 
scious of a pain or a shame; whether I am perceptually conscious 
of a shining star or a sounding drum; whether I am conceptually 
conscious of a mathematical theorem or of persons and episodes 
in nature or in fiction—I find the same self-transcending refer- 
ence in me, the cognizer, to the thing that I cognize. We have 
said that this relation between a subject apprehending and the 
object apprehended is unique and wholly unlike any other relation 
of one subject to another subject, or of one object to another ob- 
ject. To say that consciousness involves self-transcendence and 
gives an immediate rapport between the subject and the object is 
indeed true, but it does not get us very far. To explain a thing 
is to relate it intelligibly and to some extent homogeneously to 
something larger than itself and ultimately to the total system 
of reality. To elucidate what I have called ‘‘the first mystery of 
consciousness’’ and to explain the cognitive relation, it will there- 
fore be necessary to over-ride its appearance of complete unique- 
ness by affiliating it, though in a curious way, to a relation that is 
both ubiquitous in nature and well comprehended by reason. 

I shall try to set forth this explanation very briefly in the re- 
mainder of my communication. 


II 


Solution of the Epistemological Problem: Consciousness as the 
Inverse of Causality. In a well-shuffled pack of cards, honestly 
dealt, there is only one chance in fifty-one that the card first dealt 
to himself by my opponent will be succeeded by the next highest 
card in the same suit. For example, a seven of hearts followed by 
an eight of hearts, or a king of spades followed by an ace of spades. 
The probability that such sequences would occur by mere chance, 
a hundred, a thousand, a million times in succession is infinitely 
small. If the winning of a card game depended upon getting 
such a sequence, and if whenever our opponent was the dealer 
he gave himself these winning sequences not once out of fifty-one 
but ninety-nine times out of every hundred we should either shoot 
the fellow or leave the table in disgust, for we should know that 
he was a cheat and was playing with marked cards. 

Now the human mind very early discovers that Nature plays her 
great game with ‘‘marked cards’’ and ‘‘loaded dice.’’ Her phe- 
nomena by no means constitute an honest egalitarian tychocracy 
in which only chance and chance distribution prevail. When 
water is poured on fire there are a million and one things the fire 
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might do—but it always does do just one thing—it goes out. 
When a billiard ball hits another, out of the infinity of abstractly 
possible movements that the second ball might make it always does 
move forward with a speed and direction exactly proportioned to 
the speed and direction of the first. What chance would there be 
that this sort of thing would happen, and happen again and again 
and again unless the antecedent events contained a genuine power 
by which or from which the consequent events were produced? 
The routines or invariant sequences which pervade all nature 
and which it is the business of science to discover are either mir- 
acles of luck or else they are the manifestations of real causality 
—causality in the sense which Hume rejected. One thing is cer- 
tain: an invariant sequence is not self-explanatory and ultimate, 
as contemporary positivists believe: it is not the ratio essendi but 
only the ratio cognoscendi of causality. If it does not imply the 
presence of causality in the old-fashioned Aristotelian sense, then 
it must as the only alternative imply a world of perpetual miracle, 
in which all repetitions of a sequence such as water quenching fire 
are merely incredible runs of luck. 

If causality can be proved by the argument just given to be as 
real and as pervasive a fact as space or time or energy, then we can 
say that every thing or every group of things is the cause of the 
things that continuously ensue or that tend to ensue upon it. To 
put the same thought in other words, any event must have been 
potentially present in the events that produced it. 

Almost always we discover that A is the cause of B, before we 
have any idea of the how or the why of the process—or of the man- 
ner in which B can be potentially contained in A. We know that the 
acorn contains the potentiality of the oak, and we have narrowed 
the domain of its potency to the genes within the chromosomes of 
the germ plasm. But as to the manner in which the incredibly 
rich mosaic of hereditary determiners are contained in the genes 
we have no notion. We know that light waves of certain definite 
lengths will produce by means of a normal eye and brain the sen- 
sations of red and of violet color. But we can find no trace of 
homogeneity between the lengths or the frequencies of the waves 
and the resulting sensory qualities. 

The case is not always so hopeless for an understanding of the 
manner of the causal process, after its existence has been discov- 
ered. The Curies, for example, discovered that their pitchblende 
was the causal source of a new kind of radiation. They narrowed 
the cause down to the new substance, radium, contained in the 
pitchblende, and then finally to the disintegration of the radium 
atoms and the resulting release of the sub-atomic alpha and 
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beta corpuscles and the very short gamma waves, and the whole 
causal process became intelligible. We must, of course, never 
permit the acknowledgment of the fact of a causal process to wait 
upon the discovery of its explanation. Whenever the joint fre- 
quency of two phenomena is much greater in the long run than the 
product of their independent antecedent frequencies, the phenom- 
ena can be inferred to be causally related. This is the single and 
sufficient postulate of all induction. We have justified it not in the 
circular or question-begging way in which Stuart Mill attempted 
to justify his quite secondary principle of the Uniformity of Na- 
ture, but by a direct appeal to the principle of probability. 

The general Uniformity of Nature and also any particular 
uniformity or repetition of a sequence must be interpreted either 
(1) as a miraculously improbable run of luck (like an honest man 
dealing himself all thirteen trumps, a thousand times in succession), 
or (2) as an obvious manifestation of real causal power by which 
a thing, A, tends to produce not just ‘‘any old thing,’’ but rather 
the quite specific thing, B, which is its effect. 

And now, will you grant me at least provisionally my quasi- 
Aristotelian claim that every cause contains the potentiality of its 
effect? If you grant me this I shall immediately ask you to grant 
me a second favor, namely, to ask yourself the question: ‘‘ What is 
the inverse of potentiality? If a cause produces an effect, what, 
if anything, does an effect ‘do’ to its cause?”’ 

This question may at first hearing seem meaningless. All 
things march together with magnificent solidarity from the past 
into the future. Nothing in time ever goes back to the past; so 
how could an effect do anything to the cause that lies behind it in 
time that is already past? But let us remember that we have 
pleaded for the theory that a cause contains its effect potentially, 
i.e., before the effect occurs, and if a present cause can (in a queer 
way—named ‘‘potential’’) contain its future effect, is it not pos- 
sible that a present effect can (again in a queer way, but one for 
which we have no name) contain its past cause? 

Perhaps it is not an unmixed misfortune that we have no single 
word for this ‘‘potentiality in reverse’’ by virtue of which effects 
contain their cause. We give names to things that we can cog- 
nize, or be conscious of. If I am right in my theory that the in- 
trinsic reference of an effect to its cause is itself cognizing, being 
aware of, in short, consciousness, then naturally this subjective 
act would not be discovered among its objects and given an objec- 
tive name. Seeing is not itself something that is seen. Causes pro- 
duce their effects and effects reveal their causes. We live forward, 
but we cognize backward. 
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And now in conclusion, I wish to state three corollaries to the 
theory that I have been expounding. 

First corollary. If my theory is sound, ‘‘realism’’ (which ts 
the doctrine that consciousness does not alter the objects that tt 
discloses) is not only true, it 1s axiomatically or self-evidently true. 

The psychologists have an ancient cliché that ‘‘introspection is 
retrospection.’’ I can not observe even my own experiences until 
just after they have occurred. But I think we can go further and 
say that not only introspection but ‘‘extra-spection’’ and even 
‘‘pro-spection’”’ is retrospection. A table or a chair, Socrates, or 
the square root of minus one—all such objects, perceptual or con- 
ceptual, must have had their content, qualitative or relational, 
formed and built up by the synthesizing work of imagination prior 
to the awareness of them. This holds also of our anticipatory 
consciousness of a future whether remote or immediately impend- 
ing. Here again the content of what we anticipate must have 
already been formed before the anticipation of it can occur. But 
if everything that we can cognize—introspective, extra-spective, 
and prospective—involves retrospective reference to what has 
happened before, it becomes absurd to suppose that as a past fact, 
a factum, something already done or made, it can be altered by 
our becoming conscious of it. But we must not infer that because 
consciousness as viewed by realism does not change a thing in the 
act of revealing it, therefore it is without any effects at all. There 
is nothing otiose or epiphenomenal about consciousness; but its 
consequences are produced not directly but through the agency 
of the individual who has the consciousness. The light of a lan- 
tern does not alter the stones that it illuminates, but it enables the 
bearer of the lantern to remove those obstacles from his path. 

Second corollary. The effects produced in the conscious indi- 
vidual do not of necessity reveal their ultimate and indirect causes, 
but only their immediate and direct causes. The latter may or 
may not coincide in content, place, and date with the former, so 
error is always possible, perceptual error or illusion and conceptual 
error or delusion. The straight stick partly immersed in water 
is perceived as bent. Because of the different refracting powers 
of water and air, the visual effect produced upon me is the same 
as that customarily produced by a crooked stick and therefore it 
is that which appears as my object. Or again a friend avoids 
meeting me; I conceive of him as offended. But the ultimate cause 
of his avoiding me may lie in the fact that he is grieved or pre- 
occupied. We correct these errors of perception and conception 
by securing a wider acquaintance with the effects, and the larger 
the system of effects the more adequately can their ultimate cause 
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be known. The illusion of the bent stick is kept from becoming 
a delusion by a knowledge of elementary optics. But the poor 
dog described in Aesop’s fable had no such knowledge, so when 
he dropped the bone he was carrying to seize the apparently larger 
bone reflected in the stream, he lost his dinner. In perception 
there are always errors or aberrations in quality, in space, and 
especially in time. Auditory and visual effects carry with them 
no sensory signs of the time that the stimuli have taken to traverse 
the distance from the object that is their original cause to the 
organism. The thunder that we hear and the stars that we see 
appear to be contemporary with our experience of them; but their 
true times are actually seconds or years prior to the time of our 
perception. 

Third corollary. Our epistemological theory of the relation of 
consciousness to its objects is quite independent of any psycho- 
physical theory of the relation of consciousness to the brain. It is 
the effects in the cognizing individual that reveal their causes as 
the objects cognized. For a materialist those effects will be states 
of the body. For a spiritualist they will be states of the soul. For 
a phenomenalist, they will be states produced in the present ex- 
perience (what James calls ‘‘the passing thought’’) by prior ex- 
periences. For an agnostic, they will be states of the unknowable 
to which consciousness pertains. 

In short, the theory of knowledge here proposed is compatible 
with all psychophysical theories, and does not commit us in ad- 
vance to any one of them. The Ways of Knowing with which 
epistemology is concerned are only a prelude to the Ways of Being 
dealt with by metaphysics. And what we have called the first 
mystery of consciousness has its sequel in the second and greater 
mystery of the ultimate nature of mind and its connection with the 
material organism. That is the mystery that lies at the heart of 
all high philosophy. 


Wa. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE ATTACK ON THE HISTORICAL METHOD? 


HE historical or genetic method has not been a popular sub- 
ject among recent American and British philosophers. Even 
those who have been primarily concerned with methodology have 


1 After this article was prepared for publication my attention was called 
to a very interesting article by Karl Popper, entitled ‘‘The Poverty of His- 
toricism,’’ Parts I and II, Economica, N.S., Vol. XI (1944), pp. 86-103, 
119-137. Had I read this earlier, I would have wanted to consider some of 
Popper’s views at length; I still hope to do so in the near future. 
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focused most of their attention-on the more theoretical disciplines, 
shunning history and allied studies. In a way, it is surprising to 
find this among contemporary American philosophers, especially 
in view of the powerful influence exerted by the historicism of 
the nineteenth century on American thought of the twentieth. 
Dewey was, of course, influenced by Darwin and Hegel; Veblen by 
Spencer, Darwin, and the historical school of economics; Holmes 
was steeped in the writings of Savigny and Maine while preparing 
The Common Law; and Beard’s early work represents a reaction 
to formalist, deductive approaches to the Constitution. 

No doubt the recent silence on the subject may be viewed as a 
new reaction against this early and hectic admiration for the dy- 
namie. But the silence, the lack of interest in the method of his- 
tory, was also preceded by a carefully laid barrage—a philosophi- 
cal attempt to discredit the method. In England Bradley and 
Henry Sidgwick were among the most critical. On the continent 
Karl Menger led the attack on Schmoller and the historical school 
of economics. More recently in America, Professor Morris R. 
Cohen and Professor Sidney Hook have been critical of the 
method.? Discussion of the problem on a general scale has lan- 
guished since then, no doubt for many reasons. Very recently, 
however, there seems to have been a revival of interest. Because 
of this, and because of my own special concern with the work of 
the American thinkers I mentioned earlier, I would like to re-open 
the controversy. It seems to me that the issues have never been 
fully aired, and that the whole debate lies in a mist that ought 
to be lifted. 

The method has been interpreted and attacked in many differ- 
ent ways, and it would be futile to attempt an exact definition of 
the historical method here. I shall assume that it is better to con- 
sider the conception used by the particular philosopher making 
the attack, for obviously this is the only way to get a solution of 
whatever problems are involved. The writings of those who criti- 
cize what they call ‘‘the pretensions of history’? have much in 
common, but there are also serious differences, differences that 
would necessarily turn up in philosophies as diverse as idealism, 
pragmatism, and realism. Not only do they level different argu- 
ments, but they conceive the object of their attack differently. In 
this paper I hope to treat only some of the major criticisms in 

2 Professor Cohen’s essay ‘‘ History versus Value’’ was published in 1914, 
and reprinted in his Reason and Nature (1931), pp. 369-385; Professor Hook’s 


essay ‘‘A Pragmatic Critique of the Historico-Genetic Method’’ appeared in 
Essays in Honor of John Dewey, New York, 1929. 
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detail, trying to indicate which are valid, which invalid, and which 
obscure in a way that prevents proper evaluation. 


I. History AND EXPLANATION 


One of the most common criticisms of the historical method has 
been that it can not explain things as they are now. Here history 
is conceived as the narration of events. We find philosophers de- 
nying that the past is the key to the understanding of the present, 
and with gleeful paradox turning the tables; the present, they say, 
is the key to the understanding of the past. I think that the issue 
is relatively vague when put in this second way, and so I prefer 
to examine first the view that history doesn’t explain. It is ob- 
vious that much turns on what we understand by the terms ‘‘his- 
tory’’ and ‘‘explanation.’’ 

The traditional view of history never allows it to transcend 
facts or particulars—by definition. Thus the learned Sir William 
Hamilton says: ‘‘The information which we thus receive, that cer- 
tain phaenomena are, or have been, is called Historical, or Em- 
pirical knowledge. It is called historical, because, in this knowl- 
edge, we know only the fact, only that the phaenomenon is; for 
history is properly only the narration of a consecutive series of 
phaenomena in time, or the description of a coéxistent series of 
phaenomena in space. Civil history is an example of the one; 
natural history, of the other.’’* But one view of scientific expla- 
nation is that it involves generalizations or laws—that a fact is 
explained when it can be predicted by reference to other facts and 
generalizations. It is evident that these two views, combined, 
yield the obvious and trivial conclusion that history can not ex- 
plain. There can be no doubt that if explanation requires laws, 
and if history is definitionally stripped of laws, then history yields 
no explanations. Much of the attack stems from just such an argu- 
ment. Thus Professor Cohen says: ‘‘History deals with particu- 
lar events, with what has happened at a particular time and place. 
The consideration of general laws apart from temporal embodi- 
ment is not the concern of history.’’* In the same vein, Hook 
says that the genetic method gives us chronicle.® 


8 Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 38 of the one-volume edition. I cite Hamil- 
ton, not because he is original in this regard, but because he usually represents 
a large segment of philosophical thought in his terminology. He was learned, 
and so he represents his predecessors; he was influential, and so he represents 
his successors. 

4 Eleven Twenty-Siz, A Decade of Social Science Research, ed. L. Wirth, 
p. 241; also see Cohen’s recent work, 4 Preface to Logic, p. 128. 

5 Op. cit., p. 161. 
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There can be no doubt that there is a tradition of interpreting 
historical investigation in just this way, one that may be traced 
to Aristotle, I suppose. But it is hardly the view of history 
adopted by those thinkers usually associated with the tradition of 
historicism. Condorcet, for example, in speaking of the progress 
of the intellect, says: 


This progress is subject to the same general laws, observable in the indi- 
vidual development of our faculties; being the result of that very development 
considered at once in a great number of individuals united in society. But 
the result which every instant presents, depends upon that of the preceding 
instants, and has an influence on the instants which follow. 

This picture, therefore, is historical; since, subjected as it will be to per- 
petual variations, it is formed by the successive observation of human societies 
at the different eras through which they have passed. It will accordingly ez- 
hibit the order in which the changes have taken place, explain the influence of 
every past period upon that which follows it, and thus show, by the modifica- 
tions which the human species has experienced, in its incessant renovation 
through the immensity of ages, the course which it has pursued, and the steps 
which it has advanced towards knowledge and happiness.¢ 


I quote this passage to show that Condorcet distinguishes between 
exhibiting the order in which changes have taken place and explain- 
ing the influence of past periods upon periods which follow it, and 
that his belief in law is integral to his historicism. Both of these 
tasks, although distinguished, are parts of the historical method. 
I don’t think that the accomplishment of the first task explains 
anything. Moreover, to construe the historical method as though 
it involved only this first task is to emasculate it and to make it 
an easy prey to the kind of objections raised by some of its op- 
ponents. Taking the theoretical task out of the historical method 
is like construing the method of Darwinism apart from the theory 
of natural selection. 

It seems to me that certain historicists intended to assert that 
there were laws of a certain kind, namely, laws that connected 
states prevailing at one time with states prevailing at another 
time. These are the so-called dynamic laws—the laws of succes- 
sion. In Comte and Mill they are distinguished from static laws— 
laws of coéxistence. Comte’s distinction cuts across all the sci- 
ences, as his examples from sociology, biology, and physics show. 
Notice that if one believes there are laws of coéxistence, one ac- 
cepts the fact that there are non-historical explanations too. One 
is not led to deny the obvious. Explanations which connect states 
or facts prevailing at different times are historical in so far as 
a past fact together with a dynamic generalization suffices to 


6 Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de l’esprit humain, English 
translation of 1795, pp. 3-4. The italics are mine. 
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explain or predict a later state. I think this is a first approxi- 
mation to what is meant by saying that the past explains the 
present, and, to be sure, it does not prevent us from agreeing 
that the present helps us understand the past. 

The view that we know the past through our knowledge of the 
present is wholly correct. It is to be found in the writings of 
Bradley * and Sidgwick *; variants of it appear in the writings of 
Woodbridge,® Cohen, and Hook. I mean the view that since we 
reconstruct the past on the basis of present remains and docu- 
ments, we understand the past in terms of the present. No doubt 
we are limited to our own present existence in what we can directly 
observe. It is also true that our evaluation and interpretation 
of the documents and remains are carried out in the present on 
the basis of currently verifiable generalizations. But generaliza- 
tions have a two-way character, and I see no reason for denying 
that our knowledge of the past helps us explain the present. I 
cite one instructive example. When we receive a flash of light 
on the earth from one of the stars, no doubt we use this present 
observation as a basis for asserting that there is a star in the 
heavens. But obviously the fact that a source emitted light so 
many light-years ago explains why we receive the flash now. 

I want to turn now to another argument which has been of- 
fered in criticism of the historical method. It has been said that 
' “the notion that the present characters of the system of matri- 
mony, or any other ‘social constellation of forces,’ can be explained 
by reducing it to a previous system, overlooks the fact that no mat- 
ter how far back we go, we must somewhere begin with characters 
which are not so derivable.’’?° Now, so far as I ean see, the ‘‘log- 
ical difficulty’’ offered here amounts to the fact that there are first 
social states. Presumably we are unable to explain a later sys- 
tem of social relations by reference to an earlier one, because at 
some point in time there are systems having no predecessors. But 

7 Presuppositions of a Critical History, 1874; reprinted in Volume I of 
Collected Essays, Oxford, 1935. ‘‘The history ... which is for us, is mat- 
ter of inference, and in the last resort has existence as history, as a record of 
events, by means of an inference of our own. And this inference furthermore 
can never start from a background of nothing; it is never a fragmentary iso- 
lated act of our mind, but is essentially connected with, and in entire de- 
pendence on, the character of our general consciousness, And so the past 
varies with the present, and can never do otherwise, since it is always the 
present upon which it rests. This present is presupposed by it, and is its neces- 
sary preconception’’ (p. 20). 

8 Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, p. 138. (New York, 1902, post- 
humous.) 

® The Purpose of History, New York, 1916. 

10 Hook, op. cit., p. 158. 
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this argument is not very strong. Does it simply mean that there 
is a first social system in time, and that therefore i¢ can’t be ex- 
plained by reference to a system earlier than it? Granted. But 
does it follow from this admission that later social systems can’t 
be explained by reference to earlier ones where they exist? Not 
at all. It simply follows that the first system can not be geneti- 
eally explained. The argument is strikingly analogous to the view 
that science explains nothing because it begins with axioms, and 
is equally invalid. It only proves that there are some things 
which can’t be explained genetically, and is effective only against 
the extremist who wrongly argues that only history explains. By 
a strange logic, some opponents of history have concluded that it 
explains nothing because it doesn’t explain everything. 

This last argument is very much like one offered by Sidgwick, 
except that he applied it to physical phenomena. In speaking of 
the nebular hypothesis and what he called speculative geology 
and astronomy, he said: 


If we take as given—as our point of departure—the positions and veloci- 
ties of all parts of the physical world at any point of time, present or past, 
we may reasonably regard all subsequent changes as ultimately explicable by 
the known laws of physical motion, and partially known laws of chemical 
combination. . . . But however far back we go, the state of matter at the 
point of time that we began with is exactly as inexplicable as the state of 
matter now; it presents the same unsolved problem to Philosophy, which aims 
at an explanation of the world as a whole.11 


But if one rejects the grandiose task of ‘‘explaining the world as 
a whole’’ (as I do) one need not fear the impact of Sidgwick’s 
argument. He admits enough for my purposes, and the supposed 
inexplicability of the first state in no way prevents us from using 
the first state to explain later ones. 

To illustrate what I mean by a historical explanation in the 
field of human history I want to consider a well-known article by 
the great Belgian historian, Henri Pirenne, whose ability to in- 
vestigate the most minute aspects of medieval society in no way 
prevented him from directing himself to more general considera- 
tions. The article is his ‘‘Stages in the Social History of Capital- 
ism.’’?? Before I turn to the thesis I want to quote his opening 
words : 


In the pages that follow I wish only to develop a hypothesis. Perhaps 
after having read them, the reader will find the evidence insufficient. I do 
not hesitate to recognize that the scarcity of special studies bearing upon 
my subject, at least for the period since the end of the Middle Ages, is of a 


11 Sidgwick, op. cit., pp. 132-133. 
12 The American Historical Review, Vol. XIX (1914), pp. 494-515. 
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nature to discourage more than one cautious spirit. But ...I am con- 
vinced that every effort at synthesis, however premature it may seem, cannot 


fail to react usefully on investigations, provided one offers it in all frankness 
for what it is.18 


I quote this in order to emphasize that the issue as to whether his- 
tory can explain is not identical with the question as to whether 
there are uniformities in human history. What I am chiefly oc- 
eupied with is showing that few of the philosophical objections 
hold. Someone may ask: why waste so much time showing that 
historical explanation is possible? To this I should reply: because 
some have denied it and because such denials, if left unchallenged, 
may destroy any potentialities history may have in this direction. 
Therefore these arguments should be met, lest the historian be 
dissuaded by fallacious arguments from pursuing a proper end. 

To return to Pirenne’s hypothesis. He believes, first of all, 
that ‘‘for each period into which our economic history may be di- 
vided, there is a distinct and separate class of capitalists. In other 
words, the group of capitalists of a given epoch does not spring 
from the capitalist group of the preceding epoch.’’** ‘‘Every 
class of capitalists,’’ he says, ‘‘is at the beginning animated by a 
clearly progressive and innovating spirit but becomes conserva- 
tive as its activities become regulated.’’** I believe that this is 
what I have called a dynamic generalization. Pirenne goes further 
and derives this generalization from another, namely, that the 
ancestor of the capitalist is a parvenu, embarrassed by neither 
custom nor routine. Pirenne’s readers will recall St. Godric of 
Finchale—his most frequent example. The parvenw’s descend- 
ants relax, and ‘‘wish to preserve the situation which they have 
acquired, provided public authority will guarantee it to them, 
even at the price of a troublesome surveillance; they do not hesi- 
tate to place their influence at its service, and wait for the mo- 
ment when, pushed aside by new men, they shall demand of the 
state that it recognize officially the rank to which they have raised 
their families, shall on their entrance into the nobility become 
a legal class and no longer a social group, and shall consider it 
beneath them to carry on that commerce which in the beginning 
made their fortunes.’’ ** 

Pirenne’s hypothesis is a theory of a process. Using his theory, 
with a knowledge of earlier states one can explain later states. 
Thorstein Veblen describes this kind of a theory as a ‘‘theory of a 

18 Ibid., p. 494. 

14 Tbid., p. 494. 

15 Ibid., p. 515. 

16 Ibid., p. 515. 
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process of cultural growth . .. a theory of cumulative sequence 
of economic institutions stated in terms of the process itself.’’ 
Such theories, when true, provide explanations—historical expla- 


nations, because they draw upon the past in order to explain later 
events.?” 


II. History anp ‘‘THE NATURE OF A THING’’ 


Discussion of the issues in this field is frequently vitiated by a 
confusion between explanation and what I shall call analysis or 
stating the nature of an entity. At several points in Professor 
Hook’s essay there is a tendency to regard the nature of a thing 
as that which we state when we answer the question ‘‘why?’’?* But 
it seems obvious to me that when I ask for the nature of something 
like the system of monogamous marriage, to use Hook’s example, 
I don’t intend thereby to ask why it exists now in certain places. 
When I ask someone to explain why something is the case, I usually 
want him to give reasons for its being the case. The distinction 
is important for the discussion because, obviously, we have to be 
clear about what historicists are being charged with before judg- 
ing the merits of the charge. As we might expect, they are alter- 
nately charged with making two errors: (1) believing that the 
history of a thing can explain why it exists now; (2) believing 
that the history of a thing is the same thing as stating its nature. 


17 Professor Beard has recently come to speak of a ‘‘now out-moded sci- 
ence in which it was assumed that an event was explained when the ‘right 
cause’ was assigned for it’’ (see his introduction to the 1943 edition of 
Brooks Adams’ The Law of Civilization and Decay, p. 15, note 7). He cites 
E. W. Hobson, the eminent mathematician, in defense of this view. Hobson 
had written in his Domain of Natural Science, New York, 1923, that science 
states how and not why things happen. It should be added, however, that 
Hobson qualifies this. He says: ‘‘The very common idea that it is the 
function of natural science to explain physical phenomena cannot be accepted 
as true unless the word ‘explain’ is used in a very limited sense’’ (op. cit., 
p- 81). What the limits are is not made clear. It should also be pointed 
out that one can accept explanation as a function of science without constru- 
ing it as the giving of ‘‘the right cause.’’ The issues raised by Hobson and 
Beard would take us well beyond the limits of this paper, into a discussion 
of the logic of explanation. 

18 ‘“Those who believe that the presentation of a series of spatio-tem- 
poral continuities can serve as a solution to an inquiry into the nature of any 
given institution or event, are guilty of a special form of the fallacy of 
ignoratio elenchi. We ask ‘why’ and are answered as if we had asked 
‘wherefrom’ or ‘what.’ ’’ It would seem as though the inquiry into the nature 
of an institution gives an answer to the question ‘‘why,’’ on Hook’s view. (It 
should be noted that the passage quoted probably contains a misprint, and that 


Hook intended to have ‘‘from what’? instead of ‘‘what.’’) See Hook, op. cit., 
p. 158. 
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But these two criticisms are quite different. When, in certain 
weak moments, critics of the historical method grant that it can 
explain, in the sense of finding past causes of events, they follow 
this with a qualification. ‘‘But to explain,’’ they say, ‘‘is not 
to understand.’’ Thus it is said of historical types: ‘‘ Knowing 
what causes their development I no more know what they are, 
than knowing the bodily changes which condition the development 
of affection in a human being, I know what an affection is.’’ 
But if there is a difference between giving causes, i.e, explaining, 
and stating the nature of things or understanding them, which 
does history fail to accomplish? Let me say somewhat dogmati- 
cally that I think history does give reasons or causes; whether it 
can present the nature of a thing or provide us with ‘‘understand- 
ing’’ raises some extremely important questions. I might add 
that the notions of understanding which have been offered are 
far from clear. Here is a sample, taken from context no doubt: 
‘‘We understand an institution, a personality, and emotion by 
relating them to a purpose which defines some value or meaning 
whole; we explain them in terms of the structure of value-neutral 
determinants. ’’ *° 

Let us consider the question ontologically. What entities may 
be said to have histories? One philosophical tradition answers: 
concrete things. This chair has had a history, that man, that 
star. And when I ask for the nature of something, what onto- 
logical status is that thing usually assigned? Many philosophers 
answer: it is abstract, or universal. In other words, there is a 
view that only concrete substances have histories, and that only 
abstract entities have natures, so to speak. It becomes nonsense 
on this view, a sort of violation of the theory of types, to speak 
of the nature of this concrete object; it is equally nonsensical to 
ask for the history of a universal—despite historians like Bury 
who are interested in the origin and growth of ideas. Exceptions 
like the idea of progress have histories in another sense if ideas 
are understood as universals. 

If he proceeds from such an ontology, it is evident why a phi- 
losopher will argue that history throws no light on the nature of 
a thing. But such an ontology excludes more than history. All 
empirical knowledge will fail to state essences or natures. For 
consider the discipline which is supposed to investigate the na- 
ture of abstract things. Some philosophers regard it as the heart 


19 Hook, op. cit., p. 171. 

20 Hook, op. cit., p. 171. I might add the guess, in all fairness to Pro- 
fessor Hook, that his views have changed on this matter. The essay in ques- 
tion, it is to be remembered, was written in 1929. 
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of philosophy; it issues in definitions or analyses, which are dif- 
ferent from mere empirical propositions. But if the philosophi- 
eal analysis of abstract entities is what reveals their natures, it 
is clear that not only will history fail, but any kind of empirical 
knowledge will fail to state natures. The experimental method is 
just as inadequate as the historico-genetic method if it is philo- 
sophical analysis in the technical sense that we want.”? 

There are some philosophers who will permit us to talk of the 
nature of concrete entities, but only by forcing us into a kind of 
relativism. Thus if I point to a concrete object, and I ask, what 
is that? they will always shrug their shoulders and say that they 
don’t understand. They will suggest that I reformulate my 
question. I must ask, they will insist, what is the shape of that? 
or what is its color? or what is its weight? ete. Things will not 
have natures absolutely, but only relatively—with respect to cer- 
tain points of view. Now it seems to me perfectly reasonable on 
one of these occasions—that is, after the relativist has shrugged 
his shoulders—to add ‘‘why of course I mean, what’s the origin 
or history of that?’’ In other words, the historical approach is 
just one of those different respects in which the nature of a thing 
may be considered. I shall not pursue this point any further, 
but suggest it as a way of breaking down this sharp distinction 
between the history of a concrete thing and its nature. I take 
it that we get more and more knowledge of how the object will 
behave after we have approached it from many points of view; 
in other words, our ability to predict its behavior is increased 
the more perspectives we view it from. I suggest that knowledge 
of the object’s past functions in exactly that way; it is an addi- 
tional perspective from which we view things, a perspective that 
yields important information for purposes of prediction and con- 
trol. 


III. Toe Historican MetHop In EconomMics—ANOTHER MATTER 


The historical method has had a long history in economics, and 
I should like to point out briefly how the issue in this field is re- 


21 Sidgwick was very explicit on this point, more so than any of his suc- 
cessors in this controversy. He insisted, for instance, that Darwinian biology 
in no way bore upon the issue as to whether ‘‘the nature of man is dual,’’ 
‘¢a mysterious combination of spirit and body.’’ He was equally sure that 
historical psychology, or psychogony, could not replace ‘‘subjective analysis’’ 
and he argued against a confusion of psychical antecedents and psychical ele- 
ments. The psychologist who traces the history of beliefs can only ascer- 
tain conditions, antecedents, and concomitants, and they, Sidgwick insists, 
must be distinguished from the constituents of the mental process, op. cit., 
p. 151. 
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lated (or unrelated) to what has gone before. The claims of 
historicism in economics have often been presented as though they 
were trivial. That is, one sometimes gets the impression that the 
historical school was the first to look at the economic world. The 
contrast between it and the classical school is frequently presented 
as though the classicists were the most incredible opponents of 
empiricism. But if the historical method is interpreted in this 
way, then Sidgwick is perfectly right when he says: ‘‘the histori- 
cal method could hardly be distinguished from the inductive 
method.’’??_ And to urge the importance of history, then, is simply 
to argue that we ‘‘pay more attention to facts and less to deduc- 
tive reasoning from general premisses, assumed or supposed to be 
self-evident.’’? When Sidgwick distinguished between the in- 
ductive method and the historical method—a distinction he made 
simply because he felt that the claims of historicism were not 
identical with those of empiricism—he was undoubtedly influenced 
by his own acquaintance with the controversy between the classical 
and historical schools—the Methodenstreit of the eighteen-seventies 
and ’eighties.* Sidgwick was not only a philosopher but also the 
author of a treatise on political economy,” whose opening chapters 
on method are very interesting and acute. When he insisted 
that ‘‘historical method’’ was not synonymous with ‘‘respect for 
fact,’’ he was aware that John Stuart Mill, although an empiricist, 
was a classical a priori economist. Although Mill was opposed by 
the historical school, by no means did he deny that economics was 
a science grounded upon experience. (There is something strange 
in the fact that Mill, whose views on mathematics made him the 
symbol of extreme empiricism, should have been identified with 
the opposite view in economics.) But many of the historicists 
did not think of themselves as mere empiricists. There can be no 
doubt that some of them talked as though they were only urging 
the use of inductive methods in the social sciences. For instance, 
Cliffe Leslie attacked the classical school for being too abstract 
and @ priori in its method, and, so far as I can see, his historicism 
sometimes ** amounts to nothing more than a respect for empiri- 
eal data. Sidgwick did not deny that economics was an empirical | 
science, nor did Mill. Mill makes this quite explicit not only in 


22 Sidgwick, op. cit., p. 126. 

23 Ibid., p. 126. 

24 See Roll, E., 4 History of Economic Thought, New York, 1942, p. 336. 

25 The Principles of Political Economy, 1st ed. 1883 (all references in this 
paper are to the 3rd ed. of 1901). 

26‘*Qn the Philosophical Method of Political Economy,’’ Essays in Po- 
litical and Moral Philosophy (1879), p. 226. 
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his System of Logic, but also in his essay ‘‘On the Definition of 
Political Economy,’’ which appeared in his volume, Essays on Some 
Unsettled Questions of Political Economy. 

To use the a priori method in economics, as Mill conceived it, 
was not to deny that economic hypotheses are grounded in experi- 
ence. He says: ‘‘the ground of confidence in any concrete deduc- 
tive science is not the @ priori reasoning itself, but the accordance 
between its results and those of observation a posteriori.’’ ?" 
Mill’s apriorism was a view concerning the order in which the 
deductive and observational parts of the scientific process are to 


be carried out. In talking of the possibility of shifts in this order 
he says: 


Nothing more results than a disturbance in the order of precedency of the 
two processes, sometimes amounting to its actual inversion: insomuch that in- 
stead of deducing our conclusions by reasoning, and verifying them by ob- 
servation, we in some cases begin by obtaining them provisionally from 
specific experience, and afterward connect them with the principles of human 
nature by a priori reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real Verification.28 


The difference between the a priori and historical method depends 
on whether one uses the direct deductive method or the inverse 
deductive method, to use Mill’s language. Therefore the histori- 
cist, on this view, is one who argues that one must first study 
narrative history and then formulate general laws.”® Historicists, 
in this sense, are disputing with Mill over the order of different 
parts of science. It should be noticed, however, that this view is 
independent of the view defended earlier in this paper. One may 
very well believe that there are historical explanations—explana- 
tions in which past events explain later ones—without adopting 
the view that the study of particulars always precedes the formu- 
lation of laws, or that the inductive process is temporally prior to 
the deductive. 

Historicism, as defended earlier in this paper, involves no at- 
tack on abstraction or deduction. This was made explicit by Mill. 
It was also stated clearly by Sidgwick, who criticized historicism, 
and by John Kells Ingram, who defended it. Ingram pointed out 
that historical economics was in no way forced to deny the exist- 
ence of economic law, and spoke critically of that part of the Ger- 
man historical school which substituted for theory ‘‘a mere de- 

27 A System of Logic, Book VI, Chapter IX, section 1. 

28 Ibid., Book VI, Chapter IX, section 1. 

29 Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, in discussing the work of Schmoller, indi- 
cates that this was his general idea. See Mitchell’s Lectures on Current Types 


of Economic Theory, delivered at Columbia University, Volume II, p. 548 
(1935 edition, mimeographed). 
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scription of different national economies.’’*° Ingram is also quite 
direct on the subjects of abstraction and deduction: 


The name ‘‘Realistic’’ which has sometimes been given to the historical 
school, especially in its more recent form, appears to be injudiciously chosen. 
It is intended to mark the contrast with the ‘‘abstract’’ complexion of the 
orthodox economics. But the error of these economics lies, not in the use, but 
in the abuse of abstraction. All science implies abstraction, seeking as it 
does, for unity in variety; the question in every branch is as to the right con- 
stitution of the abstract theory in relation to the concrete facts. Nor is the 
new school correctly distinguished as ‘‘inductive.’? Deduction doubtless un- 
duly preponderates in the investigations of the older economists; but it must 
be remembered that it is a legitimate process, when it sets out, not from a 
priori assumptions, but from proved generalizations.31 


The familiar observation that Marx was a historicist as well as a de- 
ductive economist is also quite relevant here. 

Marx’s name raises another, central element of historicism in 
economics, a doctrine which is well illustrated in the following 
passage. Marx says: 


Ricardo considers the capitalist form of labour as the eternal, natural 
form of labour. He makes the primitive fisherman and the primitive hunter 
straightaway exchange their fish and game as owners of commodities, in pro- 
portion to the labour-time embodied in these exchange-values.32 


That capitalist economy, as Marx describes it, is transitory and 
fundamentally different from preceding economies is a question of 
economic fact—intimately bound up, of course, with a question 
of definition, i.e., the definition of the various economies said to 
differ. I do not want to consider this question at length. I only 
want to point out that some historicists talk as if historicism con- 
sisted simply in the recognition of these fundamental changes, 
whereas it seems to me that the most important element in Marxian 
historicism is its attempt to explain these changes.** I think of 


30 Ingram, J. K., A History of Political Economy, pp. 205-206; first edi- 
tion, 1887; my references are to the 1905 ed., New York. 

31 Ibid., p. 213. 

32 Critique of Political Economy, Chicago, 1904, p. 69. For an excellent 
discussion of this aspect of Marx’s work and its historical background, see 
Henryk Grossman, ‘‘The Evolutionist Revolt Against Classical Economics,’’ 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. LI (1943), Nos. 5 and 6. Also see Karl 
Korsch, Karl Marz (London, 1938), especially chapters II and III on ‘‘The 
Principle of Historical Specification.’’ 

33 To be sure, the discovery of change is necessary, and itself marks a 
contribution. What I want to emphasize is the greater scientific importance 
involved in showing how present economic phenomena are explained by ref- 
erence to times at which different economies prevailed. I am emphasizing 
here the centrality of what Korsch has called the principle of change as dis- 
tinct from the principle of historical specification (op. cit., chapter IV), in 
Marx’s work. 
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the fact of change as on the same theoretical level as the fact of 
biological evolution, whereas the explanation of change corre- 
sponds to a theory like that of natural selection, from a logical 
point of view. It should also be remembered that Cliffe Leslie 
was not willing to stop attacking classical economics even after 
Walter Bagehot restricted it to ‘‘a single kind of society—a so- 
ciety of grown-up competitive commerce, such as we have in Eng- 
land.’’ ** Leslie insisted that classical political economy ‘‘is, in 
fact, as inapplicable to the most advanced stage of commerce as 
to that primitive state of nature from which Ricardo deduced it.’’ ** 

Although judgments about the transitory character of one type 
of economy are judgments about fact, rather than method—in 
one sense of the word ‘‘method’’—I do not want to deny the im- 
portance of this element of historicism, which was more than a 
methodological doctrine. It will be recalled that Mill, in one of 
the passages I have quoted,** spoke of deducing certain laws from 
the ‘‘principles of human nature.’’ He combined this with the 
view that ‘‘Human beings in society have no properties but those 
which are derived from, and may be resolved into, the laws of na- 
ture of individual man’’ and the view that ‘‘Men, however, in a 
state of society are still men; their actions and passions are obedi- 
ent to the laws of individual human nature. Men ‘are not, when 
brought together, converted into another kind of substance with 
different properties; as hydrogen and oxygen are different from 
water.’ ** Now, I take it that one brand of historicism intends 
to deny this or most of it. In this case historicism is a doctrine 
concerning the influence of the cultural or the social, rather than 
a doctrine which emphasizes only the need for studying the past.** 


34 Bagehot, W., ‘‘The Postulates of English Political Economy,’’ Fort- 
nightly Review, Vol. XIX (1876), new series, p. 226. 

35 Cliffe Leslie, op. cit., p. 232. 

86 Above, see footnote 28. 

87 System of Logic, Book VI, Chapter VII, section 1. 

38 Thus Cliffe Leslie expresses a kind of cultural organicism. He says: 
‘fA priori political economy has sought to deduce the laws which govern the 
directions of human energies, the division of employments, the modes of pro- 
duction, and the nature, amount and distribution of wealth, from an assump- 
tion respecting the course of conduct prompted by individual interest; but 
the conclusion which the study of society makes every day more irresistible 
is, that the germ from which the existing economy of every nation has been 
evolved is not the individual, still less the mere personification of an abstrac- 
tion, but the primitive community—a community one in blood, property, 
thought, moral responsibility, and manner of life; and that individual interest 
itself, and the desires, aims, and pursuits of every man and woman in the 
nation have been moulded by, and received their direction and form from, the 
history of that community’? (op. cit., p. 230). 
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Now I have not discussed this feature of historicism. I have con- 
fined myself to the attack on the historical method as a thesis con- 
cerning the importance of studies of the past only because it is 
this version that has been criticized by the philosophers I have 
mentioned. Sidgwick, for example, does not criticize the insist- 
ence upon the social so much as the concern with the past. He 
rejected the view of Mill that all social science was reducible to 
individual psychology, and he comments as follows upon the pas- 
sage in which Mill expresses this view: 


Now it is undeniable that the aggregate of the actions of man in society 
constitute a more complex fact than the aggregate of the actions of any single 
individual; society being the whole of which individuals are parts. But it 
does not follow that, as Mill conceives, a psychology exists or can be con- 
structed independent of sociology, and such that all the laws ascertained by 
the latter are capable of being resolved into the more elementary laws of the 
former.39 


Sidgwick also says that there is ‘‘not . . . any doubt that the in- 
vestigation of the laws of change in prevalent beliefs of human 
societies is a most important element of the whole study of sociol- 
ogy—or of history, in the ordinary sense.’’*® But Sidgwick would 
grant only so much. He added: 


But much more than this seems to be maintained by the writers who have 
recently emphasized the claims of Historical Method. ... They have meant 
by it not merely an investigation of the sequence in which beliefs have actually 
succeeded one another as social phenomena, and the causes or laws of this 
sequence; but also a method for determining—what after all is the most in- 
teresting question with regard to any class of human beliefs—viz., how far 
they are true or false.41 


I now pause at the brink of one other vital controversy over 
history: its connection with validity or norms; the controversy 
Professor Cohen has labeled ‘‘ History versus Value.’’ I will not 
try to discuss this here; instead, I will turn to the consideration of 
a view very close to the one I defended in the beginning of this 
paper—a view stated by Professor Dewey over forty years ago. 


IV. DEWEY ON THE GENETIC METHOD 


I have pointed out that history affords explanations if there 
are what I have called dynamic generalizations—those which take 
the form: if something is the case at time ¢,, then something else 
is the case at time ¢t, (where t, is later than ¢t,). However, I did 
not argue that all generalizations have this form; I think some 


89 Philosophy, pp. 153-154. 
40 Ibid., p. 155. 
41 Ibid., pp. 155-156. 
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surely don’t. If I ask, for example, why this volume of dry air 
is heavier than that equal volume of moist air, and someone an- 
swers: because the density of dry air is greater than that of moist 
air, he is not appealing to any dynamic generalizations.*? Some 
philosophers, however, in defending a point of view similar to my 
own, have, I think, overstated the position. I want to discuss just 
such an argument as offered by Professor Dewey in 1902.4° At 
the moment I am not concerned with the position he holds today, 
or whether it is identical with the one I shall examine. 

Professor Dewey tried to show that the experimental method 
is identical with the genetic method. 


The essence of the experimental method I take to be control of the analysis 
or interpretation of any phenomenon by bringing to light the exact conditions, 
and the only conditions, which are involved in its coming into being.‘ 


When we generate something like water in the course of an ex- 
periment, we 


single out the precise and sole conditions which have to be fulfilled that water 
may present itself as an experienced fact. If this case be typical, then the 
experimental method is entitled to rank as genetic method; it is concerned 
with the manner or process by which anything comes into experienced exist- 
ence.45 


This passage suggests two remarks. First: it shows that Dewey 
also conceived of the genetic method as involving generalization— 
a point stressed earlier. Second: on Dewey’s view, as expressed 
here, there are many more dynamical generalizations than there 
are on mine. This is true because he construes the generalizations 
of science (at least what he calls the experimental generalizations, 
and there is reason to believe that he thought these exhausted 
science) as taking the form: If an experimenter institutes certain 
conditions at time ¢,, then he will experience certain phenomena at 
time ¢, (where ¢, is later than ¢,). If Dewey is right here, a fortiori 
I am right, but not conversely. I shall not argue the merits of 
Dewey’s view here, because I would undoubtedly be brought to 
consider some fundamental tenets of his theory of inquiry, if I did. 
I think, however, that his position as stated in that paper is wrong, 
simply because it seems to exclude the possibility of what I shall 
eall static generalizations in all branches of empirical knowledge. 


42 For a very penetrating discussion of this question, with special refer- 
ence to physical explanations, see Norman Campbell, Physics: The Elements, 
Chapter III (Cambridge, England, 1920). 

43 ‘The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality. I,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XI (1902), p. 107. 

44 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

45 Ibid., p. 109. 
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There are several other points in Dewey’s paper which are of 
great interest. He is concerned with value and morality, and his 
whole argument is introduced to support the view 


that there is an exact identity between what the experimental method does for 
our physical knowledge, and what the historical method ‘in a narrower sense 
may do for the spiritual region. . . . History is for the individual and for 
the unending procession of the universe what the experiment is to the detached 
field of physics. . . . History offers us the only available substitute for the 
isolation and for the cumulative recombination of experiment. The early 
periods present us in their relative crudeness and simplicity with a substitute 
for the artificial operation of an experiment: following the phenomenon into 
the more complicated and refined form which it assumes later is a substitute 
for the synthesis of the experiment.+é 


This view is interesting historically, and I shall digress from my 
main theme in order to mention some of its connections. 

First of all the view was very influential among some of Dewey’s 
followers and colleagues in the social sciences. It is exactly the 
view advanced by William Isaac Thomas ** in defense of the ge- 
netic method. Also, it is fascinating to observe that Dewey was 
led to regard history as a substitute for experiment in the social 
realm, whereas Mill was led to a priori classical economics for simi- 
lar reasons. In describing the function of history in cases where 
experiment is not available, Dewey says: 


That which is presented to us in later terms of the series in too compli- 
cated and confused a form to be unravelled, shows itself in a relatively simple 
and transparent mode in the earlier members. Their relative fewness and 
superficiality makes it much easier to secure the mental isolation needful.48 


Mill, impressed by the same difficulties, suggests a very different 
alternative : 


Since, therefore, it is vain to hope that truth can be arrived at, either in 
Political Economy or in any other department of the social science, while we 
look at the facts in the concrete, clothed in all the complexity with which 
nature has surrounded them, and endeavor to elicit a general law by a process 
of induction from a comparison of details; there remains no other method than 
the a priori one, or that of ‘‘abstract speculation.’’ 49 


It is of some interest to find that the two polar traditions in social 
science of the nineteenth century—historicism and classicism— 
stem from a feeling that a substitute for experiment is necessary. 
The substitute offered constitutes the fundamental difference in 
both approaches. Finally, it should be realized that far from sug- 


46 Ibid., p. 113. 


47 See his Source Book of Social Origins (Boston, 1909), p. 3. 
48 Dewey, op. cit., p. 114. 


49 Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, pp. 148-149. 
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gesting a dichotomy between experiment and history, Dewey re- 
gards them as intimately related. I stress this because some 
pragmatist critics of the genetic method have suggested a radical 
opposition between the ‘‘historico-genetic’’ method and the prag- 
matic or experimental method. 


V. SuMMARY 
I have tried to show the following: 


(1) That the historical method was not conceived by its pro- 
ponents as something which issued in chronicle alone; on the con- 
trary, they conceived of history as including generalizations— 
particularly dynamic generalizations. Because of this they held 
that history could explain. 

(2) That scientific explanation and stating the nature of con- 
cepts are different; that there is a sense in which history may be 
said to state the nature of concrete objects. More particularly, if 
what is wanted is the definition or analysis of abstract concepts, 
then all empirical disciplines may be found lacking. In short, 
history may be distinguished from philosophical analysis. 

(3) That the dispute over historical method in economics has 
peculiar characteristics, and that this dispute is about the order 
of scientific inquiry. It follows that one may see virtues in the 
method of abstract political economy, and still believe in the possi- 
bility of historical explanation. 


In this paper history has been construed as a discipline pri- 
marily concerned with the past because those critics whom I have 
criticized construe it in this way. I have tried to meet them on 
their own ground. History has not been dealt with as specifically 
social °° for this reason. In addition, it is clear that several prob- 
lems normally discussed in connection with the philosophy of his- 
torical method have not been dealt with in this paper. The rela- 
tion between history and value, the issues which arise in the history 
of ideas, like those between Professors Lovejoy and Spitzer *— 
these have not been argued. For these omissions I can only make 
the usual excuses. I list them to call attention to their importance, 
and to suggest that there are many similar problems in this field 
worthy of the attention of philosophers. 


Morton G. WHITE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


50 For a discussion of this aspect of the problem, see my article ‘‘ His- 
torical Explanation,’’ Mind, Vol. LII (1943), N.S., pp. 212-229. 
51 Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. V (1944), pp. 191-203, 204-219. 
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Mission of the University. José Orreca y Gasset. Translated, 
1944, with an introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1944. iii +103 pp. $2.00. 


This is a brief sequel to the author’s ‘‘Revolt of the Masses,’’ 
translated in 1932, which was written in defense of the ‘‘cultured 
few.’’ They were in danger of being drowned out by ‘‘the masses,’’ 
who will not do their part to preserve culture. The author seems 
to think of himself as a ‘‘superior person,’’ but possibly he had a 
good point to make. We can see in the American high school of 
today, to which everybody goes, that the general level of the pop- 
ulation is indeed raised, but it is harder to keep standards of study 
high enough to call out the best from the ablest few. I do not think 
the present book adds any revolutionary novelty, but it has its 
merits. The translator furnishes an introduction which gives bio- 
graphical details, and talks at some length, for instance, about 
Dilthey as a spiritual ancestor of Ortega. We have neglected Dil- 
they; the first English book about him has just appeared. But 
Ortega seems to have aroused the translator to lines of implication 
which are tangential to what Ortega actually says. 

The essay itself begins with a comment on university life in 
Madrid fifteen years ago, when the author gave these thoughts as 
lectures, and this part is still interesting as a glimpse into Span- 
ish conditions. He then tries to formulate the purpose of a uni- 
versity. Universities reflect the diversities of the nations, but all 
today tend towards a professional emphasis. A university should 
be a center of culture, rather than of professional training or even _ 
scientific research. Culture now is allowed to be merely a sur- 
vival, instead of being central, for we do not realize that ‘‘culture 
is what saves human life from being a mere disaster’’ (p. 56). 
‘*Culture is the vital system of ideas of a period.’’ It is the task 
of the university to make a conscious synthesis of the currents of 
modern life, the growth of physics, the course of history, and bring 
to clearer consciousness the meaning of it all. I suppose this is 
what philosophy always tries to do, and Ortega is saying the center 
of a university should be philosophy. But the sheer mass of in- 
formation, and even of higher generalizations, has outgrown what 
any student can absorb. We must therefore stop asking, What 
have we to teach? and ask, What can the student learn? We need 
a new Rousseau for higher education, a higher education that will 
be student-centered. The need for this today is that ‘‘never per- 
haps has the ordinary man been so far below his times and what 
they demand of him.’’ ‘‘The man who fails to live at the height 
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of his times is living beneath what would constitute his right life’’ 
(p. 85). 

Science as investigation, subtle, endlessly proliferating, is not 
something that everyone can be taught. But a better teaching 
could make known what it is all about, without the wastage of 
learning details and techniques. The university will realize there 
is an enormous amount which might be taught, but that there is 
no use trying to teach everything. Rather should we recognize the 
limits of the attainable. ‘‘The selection of professors will depend 
not on their rank as investigators, but on their talent for syn- 
thesis and their gift for teaching’’ (p. 93). There must be con- 
tact with the incessant ferment of science, ‘‘all normal university 
students will come and go between the university and these out- 
lying camps of the sciences’’ (p. 95). ‘‘What is inadmissable 
is the confusion of the central portion of the university with the 
zone of research surrounding its borders.’’ The university needs 
contact, likewise, with the public life, with historical reality, with 
the present: it must be open to the whole reality of its time. 

I am not so sure this is different from what many have been 
saying recently, and trying to put in practice in college survey 
courses and the like. The need for synthesis and simplification 
of detail is real enough. Perhaps all college and university teach- 
ers should be philosophers with a talent for teaching! But that 
indicates the difficulty. There are not enough true philosophers 
properly trained to go around. And true simplification comes 
from a tremendous grasp of multitudes of details. Only the high 
specialist can truly simplify his subject. The teacher who is not 
an investigator tends to dry up the sources of his inspiration. 
Survey courses change their subjects so fast that nothing is really 
held. The student’s memory of them is like the memory we pre- 
serve of the movies we saw last year. We remember that we were 
entertained. The problem does need a new Rousseau, who will ask 
what can really be learned, and also who can teach it. 


H. T. C. 


An Essay on the Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical 
Field. Jacques Hapamarp. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1945. xiii+ 143 pp. $2.00. 


The psychological processes involved in creative research have 
been only rarely described by eminent men of science actively 
engaged in such work. Professor Hadamard’s charmingly written 
little book is therefore a welcome addition to this literature. He 
surveys and comments upon some of the extant materials dealing 
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with mathematical research, makes public some of the responses he 
has received to questions put by him to outstanding contemporary 
mathematicians, and describes a number of characteristics of his 
own psychic processes when engaged in mathematical discovery. 
However, the chief value of the book lies in its anecdotal details. 
To be sure, various ‘‘stages’’ in the process of mathematical in- 
vention are distinguished: a period of preparation, in which some 
problem is posed and elaborated by the ‘‘conscious’’ mind; a 
period of incubation, during which the ‘‘unconscious’’ mind is 
said to combine and recombine in some random manner various 
ideas toward a solution; a period of illumination, in which a se- 
lection between such combinations, effected once more by one of 
the ‘‘levels’’ of the unconscious mind, is catapulted into a con- 
scious recognition of a solution; and a final period, during which 
the selected combination of ideas is verified and its formulation 
is made precise by the conscious mind. But although Professor 
Hadamard appears to believe that the introduction of the ‘‘un- 
conscious’’ for the explanation of the circumstances of invention 
adds to our knowledge of the latter, to the present reviewer the 
discussion contributes nothing more than a label to cover our 
ignorance. 

Professor Hadamard also examines the issue concerning the 
necessity for words and images in creative mathematical thought. 
He believes that mathematicians do not, in general, employ words 
in their inventive thinking (though there are some notable ex- 
ceptions), but that all appear to employ some form of more or less 
vague imagery. Some attention is given to the familiar distinc- 
tion between the ‘‘intuitive’’ and the ‘‘logical’’ type of mathe- 
matical mind. Professor Hadamard denies that the distinction 
corresponds to a national or racial difference; and he maintains, 
moreover, that the so-called logical type of mind operates only 
after an initial non-logical intuition has taken place on some level 
of the unconscious. 


E.N. 


Vladimir Solovyev’s Lectures on Godmanhood. With an Intro- 
duction by Peter P. Zousorr. New York: International Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. 233 pp. $3.75. 


Vladimir Solovyev is, beyond question, the most prominent fig- 
ure in the range of Russian philosophers and theologians. Prac- 
tically all modern Russian religious thinkers, like Sergius Bulga- 
kov or Nicholas Berdiaev, came from his school (he died in 1900). 
Being, by temperament, a man of wide comprehension and syn- 
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thesis he blended in his thought many divergent currents of the 
nineteenth century: the modern Orthodox theology of the slavo- 
philes (Khomiakov and his school), progressive political and social 
aspirations of the Russian intelligentsia, some theological trends 
of the Christian West. Among the Western currents he stood 
nearest of all to the Roman Catholic liberalism of France and to 
the group of Lux Mundi in England. His personal legacy to Rus- 
sian theology is the doctrine of Sophia discovered by him in Ger- 
man mysticism but soon revealed by him as intimately bound up 
with the deepest aspirations of the Russian religious soul. 

Lectures on Godmanhood were written (in 1876) in the most 
fruitful philosophical period of Solovyev’s life. In its clear, con- 
cise, and would-be popular form this work is best fitted to give 
the idea of Solovyev’s doctrine as a whole. Having been deliv- 
ered, in fact, as lectures before a large audience of laymen who 
for the most part shared, as was natural, the agnostic and ma- 
terialistic ideas of the time, these lectures begin as a kind of 
apology for Christianity and proceed to construe its dogmas with 
thoroughly rational arguments. Hegel was in Russia the guide 
and interpreter of Christian dogmatics, as Plato had been for the 
ancient fathers. This ambiguous assistance is responsible for a 
certain obtrusiveness and hyperlogical emphasis of some chapters. 
However, if the reader overcomes the difficulty of those pages (or 
simply skips them) he will be fully rewarded by the richness of 
theological and cultural content in the rest. 

The main idea of Godmanhood with Solovyev corresponds ex- 
actly to that of the Incarnation in Anglican theology and serves, 
likewise, as a foundation for Christian culture. The predominant 
interest of Solovyev at the time of the Lectures lay, indeed, in the 
field of cultural and historical problems, and hence this book should 
be particularly appealing to the American reader. 

Mr. Zouboff is not only responsible for the English translation 
of this precious book, he gives also, in three chapters, an ample in- 
troduction to Solovyev’s thought. The reader becomes acquainted 
with the biographical frame of his life and his significance as 
‘‘philosopher, mystic, and poet.’’ For the philosophical orienta- 
tion there is a chapter on the ‘‘Background of Solovyev’s Ideas”’ 
and another on the ‘‘ Place of the Idea of Godmanhood in the Struc- 
ture of Solovyev’s Philosophy.’’ 

For everyone interested in contemporary Russian religious 
thought this book is quite indispensable. 

GEoRGE FEDOTOV 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New Yorxk City . 
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